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THE MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


In a leading article of a few weeks since, we mentioned the formation of a 
society for the purpose of reprinting scarce and valuable compositions by Eng- 
lish musicians, and took occasion to point out the culpable neglect at present 
shown towards a kind of music of which this country ought, in justice, to boast. 
That such a society will probably be the means of preserving many beautiful 
works of art from destruction at the hands of time, is cléar from the fact that 
Purcell’s King Arthur, Dido and Afneas, the Libertine, Timon of Athens, and 
several of his odes, are known to exist only in manuscript, and that, of not less 
than fifty madrigals composed by Wilbye, but siz can be at present purchased in 
London—the remainder being extant only in private collections ;—we cite these 
as special instances, although there are many others equally notorious. Manu- 
scripts and unique printed copies are almost unpurchaseable articles, partly on 
account of their real value, but chiefly by reason of that pride of possession ;with 
which they are regarded by their antiquarian holders ;—the value thus set on 
them is great and its operation is twofold—first, undoubtedly, to increase the 
care taken for their preservation from damage, but secondly, to render a perusal 
of them difficult of access even to a favoured few, and to shut them up entirely 
from the knowledge of the multitude. Still, while works remain in this state of 
unique existence, the iron claw of time will defeat every effort, however well 
directed, to prolong their being beyond a certain period. The ideality of fine 
music may be likened to the human soul, and the paper on which it is written 
to a fleshly tabernacle ;—though immortal in its own nature, it is present to 
human sense only while its connection with its earthly tenement remains unim- 
paired; destroy this medium of its physical being, and the immaterial part goes 
hence, no one shall say whither. To the difficulty of multiplying copies of works 
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of science and invention in ancient times, and the destructible nature of paper or 
even parchment, may be attributed the irreparable loss of huge stores of human 
learning, immediately occasioned by the wholesale annihilation of the many 
great libraries which, at various periods, have been wilfully or accidentally 
burnt, and the natural decay of smaller collections in detail—neither of which 
cases could have occurred, had there existed those typographical facilities which 
we now so abundantly possess. In like manner, much valuable music has 
doubtless perished, and, unquestionably, much more will shortly be lost, unless 
some remedial step be presently taken. Since cost has always been an insupe- 
rable objection to the reprinting of works not of that popular nature to secure 
for them a ready and extensive sale, we can imagine nothing so likely to effect 
the preservation of the works of the old English musicians as this ‘ Musical 
Antiquarian Society.” It is true that the copies of any work thus printed will 
only be numerically equivalent to the subscribers, but should these even never 
exceed five hundred, that number of copies—balancing ordinary care against 
ordinary wear and tear—is, we think, sufficient to ensure the preservation of 
any work or works for at least two centuries to come. 

In our previous article on the subject we gave a sketch, from hearsay, of the 
objects and regulations of this society, and from a prospectus which has just 
reached us, we are enabled to say that our previous information was correct, and 
that the society bearing the style and title which stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle—has actually commenced operations. “The names of the gentlemen com- 
posing the council, or managing committee, for the years 1840-1, are as under :— 

W. Sterndale Bennett, Esq. Professor at the Royal Academy of Music; Henry R. 
Bishop, Esq. Mus. Bac. Oxon. ; W. Chappell, Esq. F.S.A. Treasurer; George Hogarth, 
Esq. (Author of ‘‘ Musical History, Biography, and Criticism”); W. Hersley, Esq. Mus. 
Bac. Oxon. Member of the Royal Academy of Music in Sweden, and Organist of the 
Asylum and Charter House Chapels; G. Alexander Macfarren, Esq. Professor at the 
Royal Academy of Music; T. Oliphant, Esq. Hon. Sec. of the Madrigal Society ; Edward 
F. Rimbault, Esq. Secretary; Sir George Smart, Organist of Her Majesty’s Chapels 
Royals ; Edward Taylor, Esq. Professor of Music at Gresham College ; John Thomson, 
Esq. Professor of Music at the University, Edinburgh; James Turle, Esq. Organist of 
Westminster Abbey. 

The prospectus also states that persons desirous of becoming subscribers may 
do so on application to the Treasurer, at 50, New Bond-street, or the Secretary, 
at 9, Denmark-street, Soho-square. 

In order to put our readers in possession of as much information as possible 
as to the society’s proceedings, we subjoin a list of works at present suggested 
for publication which will commence as speedily as possible :— 


1. Cantiones que ab argumento sacre vocantur, quinque et sex partium, Authoribus 
Thoma Tallisio et Guilielmo Birdo, Anglis, serenissime regines majestati a privato sa- 
cello generoso et organistis. 1575. To be edited by William Horsley, Esq. Mus. Bac. 
Oxon. Member of the Royal Academy of Music in Sweden, and Organist of the Charter 
House, and of the Asylum Chapels. 

2. The first Set of English Madrigals, to three, four, five, and six voices, newly com- 
posed by John Wilbye, 1598. To be edited by James Turle, Esq. Organist of West- 
minster Abbey. 

3. The second Set of Madrigals, to three, four, five, and six parts, apt both for Voyals 
and Voyces. Newly composed by John Wilbye, 1609. To be edited by James Turle, Esq. 
Organist of Westminster Abbey. 

4. King Arthur; an Opera, composed by Henry Purcell. To be edited by Edward 
Taylor, Esq. Professor of Music at Gresham College. 

5. Parthenia, or the Maiden-head of the first Musick that ever was printed for the 
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Virginalls, composed by three famous masters, William Byrd, Dr. John Bull, and Orlando 
Gibbons, gentlemen of Her Majestie’s Chappell. To be edited by W. Sterndale Bennett, 
Esq. Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. 

6. The first book of Songs or Airs of four parts, with Tableture for the Lute, so made 
that all the parts together, or either of them separately, may be sung to the Lute, Or- 
pherian, or Viol de gamba, composed by J. Dowland, Lutenist, and Batchelor of Music 
in both the Universities. Also an Invention by the said Author for two to play upon one 
Lute. 1597. The Tablature translated by W. Chappell, Esq. F.S. A. 

7. Dido and Aineas, an Opera composed by Henry Purcell. To be edited by G. Alex. 
Macfarren, Esq. Professor at the Royal Academy of Music. k 

8. First Set of English Madrigals of three, four, five, and six parts, apt both for Viols 
and Voices; with a mourning song, in memory of Prince Henry. Newly composed by 
John Ward. 1613. To be edited by John Thomson, Esq. Professor of Music at the 
University, Edinburgh. 

9. A Mass for five Voices, by William Byrde ; from a copy, supposed to be unique, in 
the possession of Mr. Chappell. To be edited by Edward F. Rimbault, Esq. 

10. The first Set of English Madrigals, to three, four, five, and six Voices. Newly 
composed by Thomas Bateson, Practicioner in the Art of Musicke, and Organist of the 
Cathedral Church of Christ, in the Citie of Chester. 1604. To be edited by Henry 
Smart, Esq. 

11. The second Set of Madrigales, to three, four, five, and six parts, apt for Viols and 
and Voyces, newly composed by Thomas Bateson, Batchelor of Musicke, Organist and 
Master of the Children of the Cathedrall Church of the Blessed Trinity, Dublin, in the 
Realme of Ireland. 1618. From a copy, supposed to be -unique, in the possession of 
Mr. E. Taylor. 

12. Sonnatas of three parts: two Violins and Basse, to the Organ or Harpsichord. 
Composed by Henry Purcell. To be edited by J. Moscheles, Esq. Pianiste to H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, and Member of the Royal Academy of Music in Sweden. 

13. Ten Sonatas in four parts. Composed by the late Mr. Henry Purcell. 1697. To 
be edited by J. Moscheles, Esq. Pianiste to H.R.H. Prince Albert, and Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music in Sweden. 

14. First Set of Madrigals and Motetts, of five parts, apt for Viols and Voices, newly 
composed by Orlando Gibbons, Batchelor of Music, and Organist of His Majesty’s Honor- 
able Chapel in Ordinary. 1612. 

15 Madrigals to three, four, five, and six Voyces. Made, and newly published by 
Thomas Weelkes. 1597. 

16. Balletts and Madrigals to five Voyces, with one to six Voyces: newly published by 
Thomas Weelkes. 1598 and 1608. 

17. Madrigals of six parts, apt for the Viols and Voices. Made, and newly published 
by Thomas Weelkes of the Coledge at Winchester, Organist. 1600. 

18. Madrigals of five and six parts, apt for the Viols and Voices. Made, and newly 
published by Thomas Weelkes of the Coledge at Winchester, Organist, 1600. 

19. Ayres or Phantasticke Sprites for three Voices. Made, and newly published by 
Thomas Weelkes, Gentleman of His Majestie’s Chappell, Batchelor of Musicke, and 
Organist of the Cathedral Church of Chichester. 1608. 

20. The Fayrfax MS., a Collection of Ancient English Songs, in two, three, and four 
parts, by the following composers of the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII.: Fayrfax, Cornish, 
Turges, Tudor, Banester, Sheryngham, Davy, Browne, Syr Thomas Phelyppes, &c. To 
be edited from the original MS, in the British Museum, with Introduction and Notes by: 
og Warren, Esq. 

Songs made, for Peter Hausted’s Comedy of the Rivall Friends, acted before the 
King and Queen at Cambridge, March 19, 1631. The Music in the Masque of Vices. 
Composed by Henry Lawes, and Songs made for some Comedyes. 1613. To be edited 
from the original MS. by Edward F. Rimbault, Esq. 

22. A Collection of Ayres, composed for the Theatre, and upon other Occasions, by 
the late Mr. Henry Purcell. 1697. To be edited by Edward F. Rimbault, Esq. 

23. Thomas Morley. The first Booke of Ballets to five Voyces. 1595. 

24. The Masic in the play of The Libertine. Composed by Henry Purcell. 

25. Madrigals to four Voices, by John Bennett, his first Works. 1599. 

26. Pammelia, Musick’s Miscellanie, or mixed varietie of pleasant Roundelays, and 
Delightful Catches of 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 parts in 1. None so ordinary as musical, none 
so musical as not to all very pleasing and acceptable. 1609. 

27. Deuteromelia, or the second part of Music’ 's Melodie, or Melodious Music of 
pleasant roundelays ; K. H. mirth, or Freemen’s songs, and such delightful Catches. Qué 
canere potest, canat. Catch that catch can. Ut mel os, sic cor melos afficit et reficit. 
1609. 
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28. Melismata, Musical Phansies fitting the court, city, and eountryhumours, to 3, 4, 
and five Voices. ., 1611.4. 
“ To all delightful, except to the spiteful ; 
To none offensive, except to the pensive.” 


29. A brief discourse of the true but neglected use of charactering the degrees by their 
perfection, imperfection, and diminution in measurable music, against the common 
practice in these times. Examples whereof are exprest in the harmony of four Voices, 
concerning the pleasure of five usual recreations; Hunting, Hawking,auncing, Drinking, 
Enamouring. By T. Ravenscroft, B.M. 1614. a 

30. The Music’in the Masque of Timon of Athens. Composed by Henry Purcell. 

31. The first Set of Madrigals and Pastorals of three, four, and five parts. Newly com- 
posed by Francis Pilkington, Batchelor of Musicke, and Lutenist, and one of the Cathedrall 
Church of Christ and blessed Mary the Virgin in Chester. 1612. 

32. The second Set of Madrigals and Pastorals, apt for Violls and Voyces. Newly 
composed by Francis Pilkington, Batchelor of Musicke and Lutenist, and Chaunter of the 
Cathedrall Church of Christ and blessed Mary the Virgin in Chester. 1614. 

33. Psyche, an Opera by Matthew Locke. 

34. Liber Primus Sacrarum Cantionum Quinque Vocum. Autore Gulielmo Byrd, Or- 
ganista Regio, Anglo. 1589. 

35. The first Set of English rigals, to foure Voices. Newly composed by John 
Farmer, practitioner in the art of Musique. 1599. 

36. The Music in “ A Masque presented before the Kinge’s Majestie at White-hall, in 
honour of the Lord Hayes and his bride, 1607.” Composed by Dr. Campion, Lupo, and 
Tho, Giles. 

37. The Music in the “ Masque of Flowers, presented by the Gentlemen of Graie’s 
Inne, at the Court of White-hall, in the Banquetting House, upon Twelfe Nighte, 1613.”, 

38. The Music in the “ Masque presented in the Banquetting Roome, at White-hall, at 
the Marriage of the Earl of Somerset, 1614.” Composed by N. Laneir, Coperario, and 
Dr, Campion. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. XI. 
DR. CHRISTOPHER PEPUSCH. 


Joun Curistoruer Pepuscn, one of the greatest theoretic musicians of the 
last century, was born at Berlin, about the year 1667. His father, a minister of 
a protestant congregation in that city, discovering in him an early propensity to 
music, employed at the same time two different masters to instruct him in the 
theory and practice of the science. The former of these was the son of Gottlieb 
Klingenberg, componist and organist to the churches of St. James and St. John, 
at Stettin in Pomerania; the latter, Grosse, a Saxon, and an exceedingly fine 
performer on the organ. 

Pepusch continued only one year under the care of these masters, the strait- 
ened circumstances of his father not affording him the means of further instruc- 
tion ; but labouring incessantly at his studies, he profited so largely during this 
brief period, that he acquired an early reputation, insomuch that, at the age of 
fourteen, he was sent for to court, and by accompanying one of the ladies who 
sung before the queen, recommended himself so effectually, that he was immedi- 
ately appointed to teach the prince (father to the celebrated King of Prussia) the 
harpsichord, and that very day gave him a lesson. 

Encouraged by such patronage, Pepusch prosecuted his studies with unre- 
mitted diligence ; nor were they confined to practical points: he possessed an 
inquiring disposition, which led him to examine the principles of his art; and 
being completely skilled in the learned languages, he devoted his attention to the 
works of the atcient Greek writers, till he became a deep theorist in music. He 
continued at Berlin as a professor of music, and in the service of the court, till 
about the thirtieth year of his age, when being in the royal palace, he was eye- 
witness to a transaction that determined him to quit the land of his birth. An 
officer in the service of the Prussian king had, at a levee, made use of some ex- 
pression, which so exasperated the monarch, that he ordered the offender into 
immediate custody, and, without a trial, or any other judicial proceeding, his 
head was struck off. Mr. Pepusch immediately resolved to leave a country 
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where even the forms of justice were treated with such contempt, and to put 
himself under the protection of a government founded on better principles. 

He therefore quitted Berlin, and arriving in England about the year 1700, was 
engaged at Drury-lane Theatre. It is probable that he assisted in preparing for 
the stage the operas that were performed there, for in that of Thomyris is an ad- 
ditional song of his composition, to the words ‘‘ How blest is a soldier!” 

While he was thus employed he also prosecuted his inquiry concerning the 
music of the ancients, as taught by the Greek writers, and pursued it with such 
zeal, aided by his friend Abraham de Moivre, the famous mathematician, that he 
acquired more knowledge on the subject than any theorist could boast since the 
time of Salinas, and at length persuaded himself that the science, instead of im- 
proving, had for many years been degenerating, and that what is now known of 
it, whether in principle or practice, bears little proportion to that which is lost. 
Nevertheless, this opinion did not operate so powerfully as to prevent him from 
exercising his inventive faculty, or from producing such compositions as were 
best suited to the public taste; a fact which appears from the works published 
by him at different times. 

At the beginning of the last century, dramatic music—that of the opera in 
particular—was in so low a state, that it excited the ridicule of Addison and 
other writers. Nevertheless, there were so many*who affected to discover charms 
in Italian music, in recitative particularly, that great encouragement was given 
to the composers of the time to study it. Trusting to this disposition, Pepusch 
set to music six cantatas for a voice and instruments, the words by Hughes ; and 
afterwards six others, the poetry by different authors. The compositions con- 
tained in these collections are evidently in the style of the Italian opera, consist- 
ing of airs intermixed with recitative; and he must be but very moderately skilled 
in music, who cannot discover between them and the cantatas of Alessandro 
Scarlatti a very near resemblance. They were received with much applause, but 
none of them is now remembered, except “See from the silent grove Alexis 
flies,” which is yet heard with delight. 

The talents of Pepusch as a composer were not likely to prove a source of 
wealth to him; his music was correct, but it wanted variety ; besides which, 
Handel was in possession of the public ear, and the whole kingdom were form- 
ing their taste for harmony and melody by the standard of his compositions. 
Pepusch, who soon became sensible of this, wisely adopted another course, and 
became a teacher of music in the strict sense of the word, namely, the principles 
of harmony, and the science of practical composition; and his disciples were not 
children or novices, but in most instances, established professors. 

In the year 1713, at the same time with Croft, Pepusch was admitted to the 
degree of coctor in music in the University of Oxford. About this time he re- 
verted to the system of Guido, and revived the practice of solmisation by hexa- 
chords, which, for almost a century, had been discarded in favour of a method 
far less certain, in which only the syllables, sol, la, mi fu, were used. 

His manner of inculcating the precepts of musical composition, and the me- 
thod he took with his pupils to form their style, was somewhat singular, From 
the time that the works of Corelli first became known, Dr. Pepusch had formed 
a most exalted opinion of their merit ; and conceiving them to be the perfection 
of melody and harmony, he extracted from them a kind of musical code; and 
the exercises which he enjoined,his disciples were divisions on, and harmonies 
adapted to, basses selected from his favourite author. 

In the course of his pursuits, Dr. Pepusch discovered the error of those:;who 
accounted.for the effect of music on the principle of novelty: he saw with con- 
cern, persons who pretended to great skill in the science, treat with indifference 
and contempt the productions of the preceding century ; and being himself per- 
suaded of their superior excellence, he laboured to retrieve and exhibit it to 
public view. To this end, about the year 1710, he concerted with some of the 
most eminent masters, and a number of gentlemen distinguished for their per- 
formance on various instruments, the plan of an Academy for the practice of 
Ancient Vocal and Instrumental Music. This society afterwards took the name 
of the Academy of Ancient Music, which it retained till its dissolution.in 1792. 
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About the year 1712, the Duke of Chandos, in pursuance of a plan which he 
had formed of living in a state of regal magnificence at Cannons, near Edgware, 
determined on having divine service performed with all the aids that could be 
derived from the best music, For this purpose he engaged some of the best 
vocal and instrumental performers, and also the greatest masters of the time, to - 
compose anthems and services with orchestral accompaniments, in the style of 
those used in the churches of Italy. It is well known that the anthems of Han- 
del, to the number of near twenty, were produced for the duke’s chapel. It is 
also certain that the morning and evening services performed there were chiefly 
by Pepusch ; many of these, among which is a very fine magnificat, as also some 
anthems composed by him at the request of the duke, were in the library of the 
Academy of Ancient Music, and occasionally performed in that society. 

The conduct of Pepusch on the arrival of Handel in England was very different 
from that of Dr. Greene: he acquiesced in the superior merit of his countryman, 
and chose a track for himself in which he was sure to meet with no obstruction. 
He had been retained by the Duke of Chandos as composer to his chapel, an ap- 
pointment which he yielded to Handel. He continued to give instructions till 
about the year 1724, when Dr. Berkeley published his plan for the propagation 
of religion and learning in America, including a scheme for erecting a college in 
the Summer Islands or Bermudas. Having obtained permission for this pur- 
pose, he engaged various persons of distinguished eminence in the several pro- 
fessions and faculties, to become professors in his intended establishment. Of 
these Dr. Pepusch was one. He and his associates embarked for the place of 
the intended settlement, but the ship was wrecked, and the undertaking frus- 
trated ; and shortly after such difficulties arose as put an end to the project. 

Being returned to England, Dr. Pepusch married Signora Margarita de l’Epine, 
and went to reside in Boswell-court, Carey-street. The fortune acquired by 
Margarita on the stage, was estimated at ten thousand pounds, the possession 
whereof enabled the doctor to live in a style of considerable elegance. This 
change in his circumstances was no interruption to his studies; he loved music 
and pursued it with ardour. At the instance of Gay and Rich, he undertook to 
compose, or rather adapt, the music of the Beggar’s Opera. It is well known 
that the music to this drama consists entirely of old ballads and country-dances ; 
it was nevertheless necessary to arrange them for performance, and also to com- 
pose basses to the greater number. This Dr. Pepusch executed, and wrote for 
the opera an overture, which was printed in the first, and has been continued in 
every succeeding edition of the work. 

Among the many that resorted to him for instruction was Lord Paisley, after- 
wards Earl of Abercorn; to him Dr. Pepusch had communicated lessons in writing 
for his private study, with no other stipulation not to impart them to the world, 
than is implied in the mutual relation of teacher and scholar; which, however, 
it seems, was so ill understood, that in the year 1730, the substance of these 
lessons was published by the pupil, under the following titlek—‘‘ A Short Trea- 
tise on Harmony, containing the chief rules for composing in two, three, and 
four parts, dedicated to all lovers of music. By an admirer of this noble and 
agreeable science.” The editor of this studiously avoided inserting any of those 
examples in notes which the precepts contained in it required, for which omis- 
sion he makes a kind of apology. 

Dr. Pepusch complained of this book as injurious both to his character and 
interest; however it did not long, if at all, interrupt the friendship that subsisted 
between Lord Paisley and himself: for, among his papers, was found a diary, 
in which appeared an account of a visit he made to his noble pupil, at his seat 
at Witham, in Essex, in the summer of 1733, which may serve to show, either 
that the surreptitious publication of the book was not the act of his lordship, or 
that the lapse of less than three years had effaced from the author’s mind all 
sense of injury resulting from it. 

Dr. Pepusch spoke the English language but indifferently, and wrote it very 
imperfectly ; it may therefore be doubted whether he ever digested his lessons 
into the. form of a treatise; but seeing that the work could not be recalled, and 
that he was considered as responsible for its contents, he adopted it; and ac- 
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cordingly, in the year 1731, published a genuine edition, retaining the language 
of the former, but considerably altered and enlarged, and also illustrated with 
those examples in notes, which form an essential part of it. The precepts’ con- 
tained in this book are sanctioned by the practice of the best composers of that 
period ; and the rules of modulation are evidently extracted from the works of 
Corelli. But the most valuable part of the work is the chapter treating of sol- 
misation, which practice is explained with the utmost precision and perspicuity. 
In forming the diagrams, it is said that the doctor was assisted by Dr. Brooke 
Taylor, an excellent mathematician, and eminently skilled in the theory of 
music. 

It has already been mentioned that Pepusch was one of the founders of the 
Academy of Ancient Music. That society met with no obstacle to its proceed- 
ings till the year 1734, when some disgust being taken by Mr. Gates, master of 
the children of the Royal Chapel, it was left without boys to sing the soprano 
parts. After endeavouring in vain to do without treble voices, the managers de- 
termined to enlarge the plan, and make the academy a seminary for the musical 
instruction of youth. Invitations to parents, and offers of education for their 
children, were made by advertisements, which produced numerous applicants, 
and such of these as were likely to become useful were retained. Dr. Pepusch 
generously undertook the care of their instruction, for a stipend less proportion- 
ate to his merit, than to the limited finances of the academy, and succeeded so 
well, that many of these pupils became afterwards eminent professors. 

He was now little solicitous about anything of a professional nature, except 
the welfare of his favourite academy, and the investigation of ancient music; 
and for the prosecution of such studies an opportunity presented itself in 1737, 
by a vacancy in the place of organist to the Charter-house, which situation he 
obtained through the influence of the Duchess of Leeds, who had been his scho- 
lar. To apartments assigned him in that venerable mansion the doctor retired. 
In 1739 he applied for the professorship of Gresham College, but his being 
married proved a disqualification. 

About the year 1740 his wife died ; some time previously to which he lost his 
son, an only child. Being now deprived of his domestic comforts, he had no 
other resources left, except his antiquarian pursuits, and the teaching a few fa- 
vourite pupils, who attended him at his apartments. Here he drew up an ac- 
count of the Ancient Genera, which was read before the Royal Society, and pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 1746; soon after which he 
was elected a fellow of that Society. 

Dr. Pepusch died in July 1752, and was buried in the chapel of the Charter- 
house, where a tablet is erected to his memory. 











REVIEW. 


Anthems, by Samuel Sebastian Wesley. 


With this simple, unobtrusive title, comes forth the first part of a work, any 
one piece of which would furnish materials for half-a-dozen of the ordinary 
*« prize anthems ” of the metropolis, and set up most of our cathedral organists 
with a stock of ideas for life. It is but fair to state that, as yet, we have not 
discovered a single canon throughout the volume, nor have we found anything 
resembling the prettiness of a glee, neither does it appear that any sixteen bars 
of the whole may be profitably converted into that anomalous commodity termed 
a modern psalm-tune, although all these be doubtless established by custom as 
laudable qualities in church-music of the present day ; still, if grandeur of style, 
elevation of sentiment, beauty of materials, and perfect workmanship be looked 
for as essentials in music destined for the loftiest purpose to which human art 
can be applied, we can vouch that they will be found in these compositions ;— 
we cannot say that we think them entirely faultless, and should not be a whit 
better satisfied if we could, since an occasional exposure of weakness but en- 
hances the value of the composer’s general success by contrast, and, to our mind, 
even renders his triumph the more complete. We have often borne testimony to 
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Dr. Wesley’s extraordinary merit as an organ-player and musician generally, 
and the more willingly because we have reason to think those merits insufti- 
ciently appreciated by the public and his brother artists. His original choice of 
a school fell on one which, unfortunately, has but too few disciples in this 
country—on one which promises it most zealous followers but little recompense 
for their labours save the pleasure of feeling that their ambition is honestly and 
nobly directed, and that the fruits of labour which they scatter in their way on- 
wards to their ultimate object, will remain to attest their industry and genius 
long after the small doings of the popularity-finders are utterly forgotten. This 
circumstance, which has in a great degree excluded Dr. Wesley from the notice 
of his fellow-artists who, with equal, though differently-directed, talent, are 
ever toiling in the midst of operas, overtures, and symphonies innumerable, has 
also much circumscribed his opportunities of publication, and thus accounts for 
the apparently strange fact,that a profoundly-skilled and genius-gifted musician 
should have given works to the public but few in number and at long intervals 
apart. 

The first point that will strike the musician’s eye on perusing these Anthems, 
is the extreme similarity of their style to that of Mendelssohn in his choral- 
writing ;—many of those things, even, which are generally considered the pecu- 
liar mannerisms of the latter, are here found in the same shapes and with nearly 
the same modes of treatment. A natural consequence of this resemblance of 
manner is that those musicians who know Mendelssohn, and are now but for the 
first time acquainted with Wesley, will compare notes and thereupon charge the 
latter with wilfully imitating the German’s style, if not with pilfering his ideas ; 
and we anticipate this judgment in the hope of averting it. How long these 
anthems may have been written we know not, but can vouch for having seen the 
first of them in manuscript at Exeter between three and four years since, and 
the composer then spoke of it as a work long completed. We mention this cir- 
cumstance to show that this parallelism of thought with one of the greatest mu- 
sicians of the age, is not a recent adoption by Dr. Wesley, but is a possession of 
his own, which those who consider his parentage will rightly deem almost here- 
ditary. Many of his compositions, published even before Mendelssohn was 
known in this country, will at once establish this, and prove that what his style 
and tone of thought now is, it then was ;—these anthems, in fact, do not contain 
a bar which may not be traced to that settled feeling in musical matters which 
as palpably manifests itself in his smaller works published twelve or fourteen 
years ago. That Wesley and Mendelssohn should fall on similar trains of ideas 
and similar modes of arranging and working them out, is in nowise astonishing, 
if the parity of their musical education and likings be considered. Both early 
imbibed a reverence for the grandest kind of ecclesiastical music and the severest 
style of organ performance; into both was the wisdom of old Bach instilled at 
the earliest periods of their musical existence, and both prove by their writings 
that their love for his sublime compositions is, at this day, in no degree dimi- 
nished. Thus it is evident that the striking similarities to which we have re- 
ferred cannot be rightly viewed otherwise than as kindred inspirations of like 
minds, journeying towards the same object and lighted by the same guide-star. 

The first anthem—‘“O God, thou art my God ”—is a worthy opening of the 
volume and at once stamps its composer as a profound artist ;—it is grand and 
large in plan, replete with beautiful thoughts and their scientific handling, and— 
with a few deductions which we shall notice in due course—is, in all these re- 
spects, worthy to rank with the very finest specimens of its kind extant, with 
the advantage that its melodies are fresher and more pointed than those in any 
older works of its class except Purcell’s, that its harmonies take a wider range, 
and that in the perfection of its accompaniment it stands altogether apart from, 
and unrivalled by, any of its precursors. A short symphony in E flat (on one 
of the themes subsequently employed) remarkable for the exquisite flow of its 
progressions, leads into the opening chorus for eight voices, in which the two 
choirs are sometimes employed responsively, and sometimes conjointly in full 
eight-part harmony. Although the nature of this movement does not permit 
any complete analysis of its plan, it may be said to be formed on three principal 
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subjects—namely, that of the symphony, with which the vocal parts com- 
mence, and which again occurs after the first complete dominant close ; that 
with which the second choir enters at the words ‘‘'Thy counsels of old are 
faithfulness and truth ;” and that which is announced by the second choir 
at the words “‘ For Thou hast been a strength to the poor.” The bass and 
treble voices of the first choir commence the first subject—a solemn strain of 
eight bars in semibreves and minims, giving way to a lengthened phrase of 
imitation between the vocal treble and the organ bass with the vocal bass in 
plain counterpoint; and here, almost at the outset, we meet a specimen of 
the composer’s peculiar feeling in a singular and beautiful modulation into 
D flat, which, though extremely sudden, grows naturally out of the form 
of the subject developed in the organ bass;—this point is not only charming 
in a musical sense, but replete with the most devotional expression. The 
first strain having terminated in B flat, the four voices of the second choir enter 
with the second subject, which, though beautiful in its commencement, falls off 
into one of the objectionable points in this movement—a train of chromatic har- 
monies, beginning at the third bar of the third page, which have an unnecessary 
effect of whining, and in their weakness stand pointedly apart from the rest of 
the composition. These, however, closing with the chord of G major, make 
way for a rich and warm effect—(the immediate resumption of the same theme 
in E flat by the first choir)—which nearly atones for the defect of the rest. From 
this point, another page—at the foot of which there are some superb masses of 
eight-part harmony—conducts to the first complete close; at which place the 
first theme is re-commenced in the key of the dominant, and ten subsequent 
pages of, for the most part beautiful, matter, bring the movement to its termi- 
nation, which it approaches amid another grand climax of full harmony. We 
must add, however, that in this latter part of the movement there are some 
occasional sins of dryness, albeit in every case atoned for either immediately 
before or after their commission. In such a quantity of music, it would be im- 
possible to quote here every remarkable passage; but there are a few things 
which cannot be so lightly passed over, and among the most prominent of these 
are—a peculiar and unexpected mode of passage into minor scales, of which 
several instances occur with most charming effect—transitory, but beautiful uses 
of the inverted pedal, which are found on the eighth and thirteenth pages—the 
exquisite introduction of the 6-4-3 on G flat (at the words “A refuge from the 
storm ”’) on the eighth page—the grand burst of voices at the words “Thou art 
my God ” (on the tenth page)—and the lovely little sequence at the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth page. 

To this succeeds a bass-solo—* For our heart shall rejoice in Him”—which, 
of its kind, is absolutely perfect ;—its melody is broad, dignified, and thoroughly 
vocal, its expression faultlessly appropriate, and its accompaniment wrought with 
consummate skill. It is short, but completely studded with beauties ; as wit- 
ness, the second part--“‘ Let thy mercy O Lord!”—with its unlooked-for and 
delicious modulation into E flat—the varied treatment of the subject at its re- 
currence, with its heaps of diatonic sevenths after the fashion of old Bach—the 
soothing effect of the passage commencing with the eighteenth bar of the seven- 
teenth page—the fine ascending sequence and its cheating termination, which 
immediately follow—and the simple and grand conclusion of the whole. In 
some respects, this is the most beautiful portion of the first anthem—at all events, 
no music of its kind and for its purpose need far excel it. 


(To be continued.) 


Mary ; song, composed by H. Farmer. 

This is a simple and agreeable song, not distressingly new, certainly, still pos- 

sessed of more pretensions to elegance than song-making people generally think 
it necessary to assert. 

The Mariner ; song, composed by H. Burnett. 

We cannot say that this song betrays any symptoms of outrageous originality, 

still it is pleasant and singable, and its size and shape show a wish to escape 

from the absolute ballad, which, at the least, is praiseworthy. 
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Haydn’s celebrated Mermaid’s Song, arranged as a duet for the piano, by W. W. Sutton. 
This is rather a singular undertaking, but it nevertheless makes a very pretty 

little duet for young players. The music, of course, is unexceptionable, and the 

arrangement includes all its features, and is perfectly easy of execution. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, aud 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 
” Mancuester.—Gentlemen’s Glee Club.—Last Thursday evening there was a more than 
usually interesting meeting of this harmonious fraternity; and their commodious room 
was quite filled with the members and their guests. This large attendance was principally 
in honour of the visit to the club of Mr., or, as he is far more widely known, and gene- 
rally called, ‘ Tom Cooke,” the composer of glees, and of what we may call lyrical music. 
Amongst the strangers present, were Mr. Addison, of the firm of Cramer, Addison, and 
Beale, the musical publishers of London, and Mr. Willman, the clarinettist. Under the 
presidency of Mr. Charles Swain, of Manchester, the evening passed off very agreeably. 
After the stated vocal overture of the club, “ Glorious Apollo,” which was given with a 
gusto and spirit perhaps not to be surpassed even in London, the glees opened, in honour 
of the guest of the evening, with Cooke’s “Strike the lyre,” sung by Messrs. Heelis, 
Walton, James Isherwood, and Sheldrick, with a semi-chorus. It was very well sung, and 
as heartily received. To this succeeded a number of the most celebrated glees, including 
one or two by Mr. Cooke, which were admirably sung and enthusiastically applauded ; and 
the fixed pieces closed with Cooke’s well-known Bacchanalian glee, with chorus, “ Fill, 
my boy.” After supper, with Non nobis Domine as grace, Mr. Walton sang a song, com- 
posed by Mr. Cooke, who accompanied it on the piano. The chairman then rose and said, 
“Thave now, gentlemen, a most gratifying duty to perform,—to propose to you the 
health of one who has won immortal honour in the temple of music; a son of song; a 
distinguished member of that science which, I am bold to say, has dispensed more real, 
genuine, social happiness, more refinement and intellectual enjoyment, than any science 
which the genius of man hath yet cultivated. Music is the passion of youth, the delight of 
manhood, and the consolation of age. It wreathes the bold with the flowers of song; it 
brightens the cup of friendship; it descends, like a ministering angel, amongst us, to 
soothe, to gladden, and to elevate the heart of man. It embraces every feeling of our 
nature, from the least to the greatest; and, in my opinion, it lifts the mind and thought 
far higher than even the eloquence of the preacher ; it is the inspiration of worship; and, 
if ever the spirit of man ascends in devotion to heaven, it is borne thither upon the wings of 
music. We have all heard, with great delight, the fine, spirited, and beautiful glees of 
our distinguished guest, Mr. Cooke, or, if he will excuse me, ‘Tom Cooke,’ as he has been 
called ; for there is a love of genius in our nature which leads us to familiarise names dear 
tous. Thus, we have a‘Tom Moore,’ a ‘Tom Campbell,’ and a ‘Tom Cooke ;’ and 
where is the land that will match the trio? Heaven grant that it may be long ere we lose 
one of them! that it may be very long ere we are obliged to say of our distinguished 
guest, ‘Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue!’ With the sincerest respect for the genius of Mr. 
Cooke, and with the most hearty welcome to him amongst us, and the expression of our 
most gratified feelings at seeing him present; trusting that he may live long to leave a 
larger legacy of genius behind him, for us and all the lovers of song to honour ; and with the 
hope that we have not behaved so ill to him but that he will soon come again amongst us, 
I give you, gentlemen, the health of our distinguished guest, ‘Tom Cooke,’ with the 
musical honours.” The toast was drunk, accompanied with musical cheers, the company 
standing, and “one cheer more” followed by other modes of expressing applause and 
welcome. Mr. Cooke, who was warmly cheered on rising, said, “ It would be affectation 
in him to say that he was wholly unprepared for the compliment just paid him, in pro- 
posing his health; but he thought it would have been unworthy of him, with such a sus- 
picion, to have studied a speech in reply. He had not done so; those who knew him, well 
knew that he was no orator; and he only wished that the expression of his thanks and 
gratified feelings could be set to music by his friend Bishop, and he knew no man better 
qualified for sucha task. All he could say, however, was, that he thanked them sincerely 
and cordially for the kindly and gratifying reception they had given him. It might be 
naturally supposed, that he should approach a subject dear to the company, and to himself 
dear, as having immediate reference to the art to which he was devoted. He did not know 
how sufficiently to express his gratification, and, he might add, his surprise at the manner 
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in which the glees were sung, and the whole business of this society was given. He spoke 
it freely, and, if possible, divested of any grateful disposition towards the club, when he 
asserted, without an atom of intentional flattery, that he had never seen a society of this 
nature so well managed, or heard glees better performed. His musical brethren and him- 
self owed a great deal to this society, which supplied what was wanted, an example to be 
followed everywhere; and, sooner or later, composers would be obliged to write hard to 
deserve such support as the club bestowed. 1t had proved that it did liberally reward, 
and was ever disposed liberally to uphold, the cause of English vocal music; and, with 
such encouragement and support, if composers did not do their duty, they deserved to fail. 
If his brothers were present, they would most cordially and sincerely unite with him in 
drinking ‘Prosperity and perpetuity to the Manchester Gentlemen’s Glee Club.’ He had 
also to thank the society for the honour conferred upon him, ih having elected him one of 
its honorary members. He was disposed to take advantage of a few words said by their 
excellent chairman—he could not call it a promise—but he had a hope_that that gentle- 
man would write the words of a glee, and that he (Mr. Cooke) should have the gratifica- 
tion and honour of at least trying to do justice to such language, and he hoped to have 
one day the opportunity of hearing it performed in that room. He thanked them for their 
very kind and hospitable reception of him, and would assure them with the greatest sin- 
cerity and truth, that he had never been more gratified during his professional career—and 
that was not a short one—than he had been that evening.’’ After a song by one of the 
members, Mr. Cooke gave a very diverting mock bravura song, in which asort of trio is 
sung by master, mistress, and man, accompanied by some trombone and hurdy-gurdy-like 
music, which was exquisitely ludicrous in effect. A German glee, ‘ Banish O Maiden,” 
followed ; and to that a new song, composed by Mr. Graham, of Manchester, the words 
by Charles Swain, “‘O better be poor and be merry,”’ and which had a very sprightly and 
somewhat original character. It was accompanied by the composer. The chairman an- 
nounced various donations to the club, including presentations from Messrs. D’Almaine 
and H. R. Bishop, of eight vols. of music, containing the compositions of Bishop; from 
Mr. T. Cooke and Messrs. Cramer, Addison, and Beale, six copies of the Madrigal, 
“ Shall I waste my youth in sighing?” which had been sung in the early part of the 
evening; and from Mr. Benjamin Hime, of the firm of Hime, Beale, and Co., of this 
town, two copies of a glee of his composition. The chairman then proposed the health 
of the strangers who had honoured the club with their company that evening. The toast 
was given with musical cheers, and responded to by Mr. Addison. Some other songs 
were given during the evening, which passed pleasantly and rapidly, and the company did 
not separate until a very late hour. 

CuritrenHaM.—Mr. Sedlatzek gave a concert here last Thursday, which was numer- 
ously attended. Mr. Sapio sang Bellini’s “ All is lost !’’ in which he was as impressive as 
ever, as also in “ Fra un istante,” one of the best songs of the matchless Rossini. Signor 
Marrass is a charming vocalist, and a worthy pupil of the celebrated Zingarelli. The 
daughters of the bénéficiare, the Misses Sedlatzek (the eldest of whom is not yet twelve 
years of age), played several pieces on the pianoforte in excellent style. They have been 
grounded in music by their father, and also tutored by Pio Cianchettini, and the style of 
Clementi and Dussek might be easily traced in their performances. Signor de Castro on 
the guitar, and Herr Rudersdorff on the vioiin, were also very well received; and as 
for Sedlatzek, he was as excellent as ever—his is indeed the ‘beaw-ideal of flute-playing. 
Pio Cianchettini was the conductor; he also joined Sedlatzek in a concertante of his own 
composition for the flute and pianoforte, in which “‘ The Harmonious Blacksmith” was 
most happily introduced. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The notice sent by ‘ Musicus,"’ dated “ Peckham,” is an advertisement. 
We have received letters from several correspondents ; ; they will be attended to next week. 





List or New Pumnicarions.’ 


PIANOFORTE. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Strauss, H.—Prince Albert's dances Coventry. | Macfarlane & Strauss.—Elizabethan Waltz, 





, for cornet and piston - essel. 

Potter.—Mozart's Works, no. 29 - Ditio. 
Bertini.—Les Amiables ; 2 duets, 4 hands Wessel. Dotzaner.—Scoteh Airs, for violoncello and 
Chotek.—Variations Torquato Tasso ; duet Ditto, | Piano guile BE ie oad 
Mayer, C.—Souvenirs de la Russie, Vari- VOCAL. 

ations on 3 Russian ‘Melodies, i in 3 num- Shelton, Mrs.—The old yew-tree  - Cha; pel. 

bers - Ditto. | Smart, G.—Song of emigration - = - itto. 
Mozart—Mass in C; score - - Ewer, Second sight - - - - Ditto. 
Beethoven.—Adelaide - - -  Ditto.| Clave, E.—My mother’sgrave - - Ditto, 


Fesca,.—Two Nocturnes - = - -  Ditto.' ——— The hallofsleep = - - + Ditto. 
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Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 


WORNUM, [Inventor and Ma- 
@ nufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 
TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 
THE PICCOLO. 
Plain in mahogany.,............... 30 guineas, 





St vercccerescevccccvcsereccessece Of oe 
Elegant, with Trusses..... oe BB lee 
Ditto, with Cylinder..... cece oe 42 ne 
Plain Rosewood ...cscccsccccccsess 42 ve 


Elegant, from secsccsescceseee 46t0 50, 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas tosesesesccscecese 1 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 guineas t0......0.csecereee. 80 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 guineas to....ceeceesseee+ 125 


The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

A liberal allowance to Exporters and; Dealers, 

This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
the Inventor injured. 





Bigs PUBLISHED, PART I. of 
Dr. William Croft’s Service in E, containing 
a Te Deum, Jubilate, Cantate Domino, and Deus 
Miseratur (never before published), edited by W. 
Hawes. Price to subscribers, 15s.; to non-sub- 
scribers 20s. Now engraving, Part II., Dr. William 
Croft’s Service in A, containing a Te Deum, Jubi- 
late, Sanctus, Responses and Creed. Part III. will 
consist of 12 MS. Anthems by Dr. W. Croft. To 
be had at W. Hawes’s Music-warehouse, 355, 
Strand, where subscribers’ names continue to be 
received, Where may also be had Miss Maria B. 
Hawes’s popular ballads, “I'll speak of thee,” 
“ The genius of the Spring,” “ As I walked 
=, “ Thou art lovelier,” &c. Also, Mehul’s 
celebrated air from the oratorio of Joseph, “ Ere 
infancy’s bud had expanded.” 





Just published, 


ATHEDRAL or CHURCH of 

7 ENGLAND SERVICE RESPONSES, as 

composed by T, Graham, and sung in the Chapel 

attached to the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Asy- 
lum, Old Trafford, 

Sacred Harmony, consisting of Psalm-tunes, | 
Chaunts, Anthems, &c., dedicated (by permission) | 
to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. | 

The Parting Hour; a canzonet. | 

Ol! my Heart's wi’ my Lassie ; Scotch song. | 

To Thee, Great Lord, Quartet and Double Cho- | 
rus, dedicated to the Manchester Choral Society. 

All by T. GRAHAM, Professor of Music, 

And may be had of all Musicsellers; or of the 

Author, 20, Lever-street, Manchester, | 
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ESSEL & Co.’s NEW PUBLI- 
CATIONS.—No. 67, Frith-street, corner 

of Soho-square. 
Pianoforte.—Chopin’s op. 38, 2nd Ballade ; ditto, 
op. 39, 8rd Scherzo in C sharp minor. Thalberg's 
Adieu 4 la France, grand divertimento on a French 
r Mendelssohn's overture, Gamacho's 
Marriage, solo and duet. “Burgmuller's Amabi- 
lité, rondoletto brillant duet. Czerny's Toccata, 
or Exercise, op. 92. Mendelssohn's Three Grand 
Quartettos, piano, violin, tenor, and violoncello. 
Liszt’s Grande Fantaisie de Bravoure, sur la Clo- 
chette de Paganini. Kalliwoda’s Invitation pour 
la Valse, solo and duet. Chopin's sixth set of Ma- 
zourkas,'as duets, Reissiger’s Thirteenth Grand 
Trio, op. 150, piano, violin, and violoncello. Hen- 
selt’s Grand ariations on ‘Io son Ricco,’ from 
‘ Elisir d’Amore,’ duet. Chotek’s Variations from 
‘Torquato Tasso;’ duet. Jullien’s Tarantelle de 
Bellephegor. _Spohr—Marienbad Waltz, duet. 
Bertini’s Studies, new edition, edited by Cipriani 
Potter :—no. 1, op. 29, twenty-five Preparatory 
Studies, introductory to Cramer's ; no. - 32, 
ditto; no, 3, twenty-five Exercises for Small 

Hands ; no. 4, ditto, ditto. 








ryXO MILITARY BAND MAS- 
TERS.—A large assortment of military 
band, and other instrumental music, to be sold at 
a great reduction in price, at J. J. Ewer and Co.’s 
Foreign Music Warehouse, Bow Churchyard. 





WHITE TEETH. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
i OR PEARL DENTRIFICE. 





by | 8 


This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth» 
solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of the most 
delightful odour and sovereign virtue for strength - 
ening, preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the 

eeth, 


It eradicates éartar from the teeth, removes spots 
of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, 
to which it gives a pearl-like whiteness ; and above 
all, from its disinfecting properties, gives SWEET- 
NESS TO THE BREATH. As an aniiscorbulic, the 
ums also share in its transcendant powers. Scurvy 
is eradicated from them, a healthy action and red- 
ness is induced, that offers to the notice of the me- 
dical practitioner the most indubitable signs of 
their healthful state. 

Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT 
Immediately relieves the most Violent Tooth-ache, 
Gum Boils, §c. 

Price 2s. 9d.—4s. 6d. and 10s, 6d. per bottle. 
*,* NOTICE The Name and Address of the Pro- 

prietors, 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GAR- 
DEN, LONDON, 

are engraved on the Government Stamp which is 

pasted on each, also printed in red ou the Wrap- 

per in which this Article is enclosed. 


Be sure to ask for ‘‘ ROWLAND'S.” 
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